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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



Educational reform is of two types. There is one type of 
reform which grows out of a violent discontent with existing insti- 
tutions. Authors of such reforms usually believe that anything 
is better than that which is now at hand, and they make radical 
changes with easy consciences, contending that they can improve 
matters whatever they do. Such reformers usually learn a great 
deal by their experiments. 

The second type of reformer is one who makes a careful, sympa- 
thetic study of existing institutions and, building together all that 
he can find of excellent practices, devises a coherent plan of organi- 
zation. Such a reformer usually accomplishes more in the long 
run than his more radical brother. 

Professor Cubberley 1 is a reformer of the second type. He 
has allowed himself the freedom which comes from describing an 
imaginary state, the state of Osceola. Here he has been of enough 
influence to secure the adoption of a new and ideal school code. 
The code or constitution describes the organization of the school 
system from the state board to the classroom teacher. The 
schoolhouses are described, and all of the supplementary agencies 
for vocational education and training of all the people in matters 
of health and labor are provided. As one reads these laws of 
Osceola one sees the influence of existing institutions. The system 
has a state university, for example, which serves the rest of the 
system in the way that our better state universities are now doing. 
One finds reading circles for the carefully certificated teachers. 
One finds provision for increasing state funds and for their distribu- 
tion on an equitable basis. One finds statutes bringing into the 
state system those private educational agencies which have always 
played a large part in the education of American children. 

It is well for the individual teachers as well as for the adminis- 
trative officer to look into such a book as this, for after all the 

1 State and County Educational Reorganization. By E. P. Cubberley. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xx+257. 
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work of a single classroom is very intimately dependent on the 
system to which the class belongs. Some teachers think of the 
state system as remote and unfriendly, administering examina- 
tions and now and then conferring some distant benefit. It is 
encouraging and illuminating to see in an ideal organization how 
the central authority can come into helpful contact with all who 
are involved in the educational system. 



The original form of the New York City Survey is not available 
for common use in the schools. It is well, therefore, that an inde- 
pendent publishing company has undertaken to give to teachers 
and superintendents the results of the New York Survey. The 
World Book Company is publishing under the title School Effi- 
ciency Series, under the editorship of Professor Hanus, a series of 
books which are virtually reprints of the New York report with 
some elaborations by the authors of the different sections. We 
have several such volumes now in hand; some have been inci- 
dentally mentioned in earlier connections. The School Training 
of Defective Children, 1 by Professor Goddard, is an interesting 
statement of the work done in New York City and recommended 
for other school systems in ungraded classes and classes for children 
who are below the normal in mental development. The kind of 
work that ought to be undertaken in these classes and the way 
in which they should be organized to advantage are set forth on 
the basis of the concrete examples of New York experience. 

Another number of this series, namely, Elementary School 
Standards, 2 by Professor McMurry, is sympathetically reviewed 
by Professor Paul J Kruse, of the University of Washington. 
We are very glad to present his review as follows: 

The title is not misleading. The author has set up some standards for 
the testing of the efficiency of instruction, course of study, and supervision 
in the elementary school. He applies these standards to the New York City 
schools, showing wherein those schools fail to measure up to the standards, 

1 The School Training of Defective Children. By Henry H. Goddard. (School 
Efficiency series, edited by Paul H. Hanus.) Yonkers-on-Hudson : World Book 
Company, 1914. Pp. x+97. 

2 Elementary School Standards. By Frank M. McMurry. (School Efficiency 
series, edited by Paul H. Hanus.) Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1914. 
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and offers recommendations for improvement. However, the usefulness of 
the standards is not limited to the New York schools; but, as Professor Hanus 
says in the editor's Preface, "His formulation of the standards on which his 
judgments are based and his detailed descriptions of the application of those 
standards to the actual work of the schools will be useful, we believe, to earnest 
teachers everywhere. Professor McMurry did not attempt to make the 
standards all-embracing, but they are so fundamental to satisfactory plans and 
procedure in elementary school work that, whatever limitations as to scope 
and variety they may possess, all good elementary schools must conform to 
them. Further, they point the way to progressive improvement where 
improvement is desirable." That the New York City schools did not show 
up well when measured by these standards does not necessarily carry with it 
the conclusion that they are less efficient than the schools of other large cities, 
but rather that they are less efficient than they should be and might be, a condi- 
tion not peculiar to New York City. 

In a brief discussion of standards in general the author proposes the 
principle that: "Purposes in any field of activity should be the standards of 
value in that field." He assumes therefore, "that the leading purposes of 
instruction must form the basis for judging its quality." As to what the aims 
of instruction are. the conclusion reached is that as "the more immediate pur- 
pose of instruction must be to impart the knowledge and power and to form 
the habits that determine a well-ordered daily life, we must look directly to 
the life about us to find what subject-matter the school should offer and how 
this should be treated." 

The following four factors are selected as aims of school instruction: 
(1) motive; (2) consideration of values; (3) attention to organization; (4) 
initiative. It is granted by the author that these are not all-inclusive, the 
only claim being that they are universal and "sufficient to test the general 
effectiveness of teaching." The value of these standards is urged especially 
as tests of habits formed, of thoroughness of knowledge, of instruction in the 
three R's, as sources of suggestion for improvement, and as tests of the cur- 
riculum. Two planes of instruction are recognized: the higher, on which 
facts are comprehended as means — efficiency on the part of the pupils being 
the goal; and the lower, on which comprehension and retention of facts and 
mechanical skill are the ends to be attained. 

The book is divided into three parts dealing, respectively, with Standards 
and Instruction, Course of Study, and Supervision. In the first section, after 
four chapters devoted to a statement of the standards, an exposition of their 
value, and an explanation of the method of applying them, follows a chapter 
on the standards to particular recitations. This is one of the most interesting 
and valuable chapters in the book. It is a real study of actual recitations. 

In the section on Course of Study the author applies the same standards, 
testing the curriculum and syllabi for the various subjects as to provision for 
motive, organization of subject-matter, consideration of relative values, and 
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provision for individuality. He definitely recognizes that "probably no 
curriculum in existence ideally meets any one of the four tests we have 
employed," but maintains that "it is, therefore, their partial successes and the 
endeavor they show to achieve such successes that make the distinction 
between acceptable curricula and those that should be condemned." 

The author's treatment of Supervision is based upon the proposition that 
the principal's "main relationship as an educational leader is to his teachers, and 
the influence that he exerts upon them in kind and degree is the chief measure 
of his worth to the school." He points out that the principal should be "work- 
ing for the same ends as the classroom teacher," but that his pupils are the 
teachers themselves. Therefore he is to be judged by the same standards as 
the teachers. The author assumes that the principal's time will not be devoted 
to clerical work, but that he is really a supervisor of teaching. 

The book will undoubtedly be of great value to teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and all students of education who are concerned with the 
actual work in the schoolroom. It helps the teacher to test his work in a very 
definite way, and it certainly, if wisely used, will aid the supervisor in his 
efforts to detect and correct the bad and to recognize and give due credit for 
the good in classroom work. It is such a book as many have been looking 
for, and for those who do not expect more of it than the author claims for it 
the book will be a real help. It should be read and studied by every teacher 
who wants to improve his work. 

It should be said that Professor Kruse's sympathy for the 
McMurry report is hardly shared by the New York people them- 
selves. A very interesting document entitled Reply of the Super- 
intendents 1 gives an account of the attitude of the New York 
superintendents toward various parts of the New York report. 
The reply is directed in the main to the two reports issued by 
Professors Elliott and McMurry. 

Professor McMurry comes in for a large part of the discussion. 
The discussion becomes very personal at points, it being the belief 
of the superintendents that they must in some way explain why 
their critic has the confidence of school people in general while 
they cannot accept his standards. On p. 35 they say, " It is not his 
four standards or characteristics of good teaching, which he only 
recently invented for the purpose of testing our schools. Pro- 
fessor McMurry is his method, just as Socrates was his method, 
as every artist teacher is his method." This quotation from the 

1 Reply of the Superintendents. Prepared by a Committee. Edited by Joseph 
S. Taylor, Ph.D. New York, 1014. Pp. 116. 
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Reply of the Superintendents seems to us to exhibit concretely the 
difficulty in the whole matter. Professor McMurry did not suc- 
ceed in making his standards sufficiently objective and impersonal 
to convince the school population of New York City, and those 
teachers demand, not that there shall be the judgment of a single 
individual on the efficiency of their work, but that there shall 
somehow be the kind of objective definition of what is wanted that 
will make it unnecessary for a teacher to appeal to any authority 
for confirmation of his procedure. 

In this respect Mr. Courtis' book which is to be a part of this 
series, setting forth his tests on arithmetic, is more convincing by 
far than any of the other sections of the report. It is interesting 
to note that no one seems to deny what Mr. Courtis says in his 
report. That may be due in part to the greater intellectual effort 
necessary to prepare one's self to discuss that report, or it may be 
due— and we think it is — -to the objective character of his results. 



Three books have appeared which may be grouped together 
because they deal in a general way with the training of children 
in reading and in general oral exercises. The first 1 is a summary 
of the various methods of teaching reading and a brief discussion 
of the theoretical problems related to their methods. Mr. Klapper 
has brought together a statement of the various methods employed 
in teaching primary reading and has added a few chapters 
on reading in intermediate grades and the methods of teaching 
a literary masterpiece. The review of primary methods is pre- 
ceded by a brief study of the hygiene and physiology of reading 
and the psychology of reading. The introductory chapters, as the 
author says in his Preface, are intended not as profound studies 
of the subject, but rather as introductory discussions suitable for 
the teacher who is interested in an elementary way in matters of 
method. The review of different methods will be gladly received 
by students of education as well as by teachers, because there is 
such diversity in the methods of dealing with primary reading 
that a summary of these different methods is always acceptable. 

1 Teaching Children to Read. By Paul Klapper. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1914- Pp. 213. 
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We shall devote our own attention, so far as a critical discussion 
of the book is concerned, to those chapters which aim to deal with 
the methods of teaching reading in the intermediate grades. Here 
Professor Klapper seems to be very conscious of the fact that there 
is a distinction between oral reading and silent reading and that 
this distinction ought to be recognized by the intelligent teacher. 
It is interesting to note, however, that all of the positive suggestions 
which he has to make with regard to methods refer primarily to 
the oral method, although he recognizes the fact that the oral 
method is by no means the only method that ought to be culti- 
vated. When it comes to cultivating silent reading, Professor 
Klapper is almost helpless. He recommends that children be 
encouraged to read at home, but there is no detailed statement of 
the methods that ought to be employed in making these children 
efficient readers. They ought, as he recognizes, to read more 
rapidly than they do. He quotes Huey and other earlier writers 
and recognizes in his argument that there is much to be said 
regarding the limitation of oral reading exercises, although, in 
the main his argument is in favor of the continuation of that sort 
of work. 

Furthermore, during this critical intermediate period of school 
life Professor Klapper would have a continuation of the sort of 
literary reading which is now common, and there is very little evi- 
dence that he has made a study of intermediate children which 
would suggest to him the desirability of bringing in a large body 
of material that is not like that which is to be found at the present 
time in ordinary reading books. 

It is to be regretted that books of this type simply review 
practices and do not subject them to careful, constructive criticism. 
Anyone who is acquainted with the work of schools will agree very 
heartily with the comment that is made by Professor Klapper in 
various places that the reading of the upper grades is a blank fail- 
ure, but why it is a blank failure he does not seem to be able to tell 
us, and he certainly does not give us the formula by which we 
could improve the reading, for his suggestions are of the conven- 
tional type. 
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The second book, dealing in an entirely different way with the 
problem, is a book entitled Literature for Children. 1 This book, 
after giving a brief introduction discussing the desirability of 
learning lyric poetry as an important branch of literature in the 
school, devotes something like one hundred pages to the repetition 
of familiar extracts of poems which are to be committed to memory. 
The only value in such a collection as this is that it makes the 
material easily accessible to teachers who are unwilling to look up 
the references that are always at hand in any school. Further- 
more, the emphasis upon poetry is from many points of view open 
to criticism. Why should children, if they are going to learn 
English by heart, be confined to poetry? It is so much more 
important that they should get standard prose forms, and yet in 
the main their work of memorizing is always turned in the direction 
of poems just because these are a little easier to remember. 

There follow a few discussions on the owning of books and the 
desirability of reading books and finally we find from p. 239 
on about fifty pages of bibliography which is the best part of the 
book. This bibliography turns the attention of teachers to a num- 
ber of good references that might be used. The criticism which sug- 
gests itself here again is that the author has confined himself almost 
exclusively to pure literature. Anyone who knows the elementary 
school realizes that there is a very large demand for another type 
of reading-matter, and teachers need suggestions with regard to this 
other type of reading- matter so sorely that it seems a waste of time 
and energy to pile up again and again the references of pure 
literature. 

Finally, in this connection attention may be called to Morning 
Exercises for All the Year. 2 This book is a miscellaneous collection 
of various kinds of material. Possibly the best part of this book 
is the bibliography at the end which makes it possible for teachers 
to look up reference material that will serve their purposes. There 

1 Literature for Children. By Orton Lowe, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, Public Schools, New York: Macmillan, 1014. 
Pp. 298. 

'Morning Exercises for All the Year. A Day Book for Teachers. By Joseph 
C. Sindelar. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1014. Pp. 251. 
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is in this present volume such material as brief accounts of Benjamin 
Franklin and James Watt, some stories about care of animals and 
about manners, exhortations to industry and cheerfulness. Ex- 
tracts of poems are distributed throughout the book suitable to 
reinforce the teachings of the stories. 

The morning exercise is an important part of school work and 
undoubtedly a volume of this sort will suggest sources of material 
to teachers. It would be a great pity if most of the exercises 
should dominate the morning exercise. The danger of having in 
hand easily accessible material of this kind which has been col- 
lected by somebody remote from the actual situation in which the 
leader of the morning exercise finds himself is the common danger 
which always threatens human beings of doing the easy rather 
than the productive thing. There is grave danger that such exer- 
cises will become purely formal. On the other hand, the variety 
which the book supplies may in some measure compensate for the 
dangers of formalism. The material is at least suggestive. Again 
we call attention to the fact that most of the work is of a strictly 
conventional type. There is no suggestion here that it would be 
a good thing to give children vocational guidance in the morning 
exercise. There is no suggestion here that the problems of local 
social organization or civic life might serve as the best possible type 
of morning exercise. Indeed the morning exercise can be made so 
fruitful by the ingenious teacher that the type of suggestion which 
comes from the inspection of a book of this kind is to be criticized 
rather than praised. 

It has sometimes been assumed that motives of work are natural, 
that all one has to do is to expose children to things and they will 
be impelled to productive activity. It is interesting, therefore, 
to note a title 1 which emphatically calls attention to the fact that 
motives must be trained. The yearbook which appears under 
this title serves also to emphasize another fact: Expression includes 
reading and composition. There is grave danger in these days 
of trade training and manual work that some will think of academic 
courses as passive or receptive. 

1 Expression as a Means of Training Motive. Third Yearbook of the Francis W. 
Parker School of Chicago. Published by the Faculty of the School. Pp. 188. 
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The description supplied by the authors gives the following 
summary of the book: 

The present volume contains a general introductory article on expression 
in school work and its intimate relation to motive; an article on children's 
play as fundamental in education; one on oral reading; one on imaginative 
writing in school; one on the utilization of the dramatic instincts on the part 
of children in school work; one on clay-modeling; one on metal-working; 
and one on art. In addition to these, a page of references to articles in former 
volumes of the Yearbook, dealing with expression, is given. 

One may add the comment that the introductory article is a 
very interesting interpretation of Colonel Parker's teachings 
regarding activities in the school and regarding the nature of 
movements. The rest of the volume contains a great deal of illus- 
trative material which will interest teachers who are looking for 
practical suggestions to aid them in their work. 



Social gatherings in schoolhouses must be organized if they 
are to be successful. The pamphlet prepared by L. J. Hanifan. 1 
of West Virginia, will be of large service to anyone in charge of such 
gatherings in rural schools. It contains a number of detailed 
programs. 

1 A Hand Book Containing Suggestions and Programs for Community Social 
Gatherings at Rural School Houses. Prepared by L. J. Hanifan. Published under 
the direction of M. P. Shawkey, state superintendent, Charleston, W.Va. 



